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CORRESPONDENCE. 





, RELIGION AND NATURE. 

Mr. Editor—I never read the Bible studiously, and have a strong dislike 
io it. Itis my opinion, that if I did accustom myself to peruse such false 
literature as it is composed of, it would materially injure my style both of 
speaking and writing,¢ and as I am a young man in my minority, or what 
the law terms infancy, I am determined to study none but the best models. 
I recollect being in the company of a juvenile party a few years ago, which 
consisted of respectable young persons of both sexes. The conversation 
turned upon the amusement and instruction to be gathered from the reading 
orrecital of any narrative, or didactic piece of composition. When the 
conversation ceased, I was requested to read a chapter from the Bible as it 
was Sunday evening, which was instantly handed to me, with the full llberty 
of reading whatever part I might think proper. I, with more impudence than 
modesty, I allow, began to read the 38th chapter of Genesis ; in the course 
of which I was frequently interrupted by the company, who observed that 
I was not keeping to the text, and that [ was, to use a theatrical phrase, 
gagging. I, to clear myself from the imputation of reading the “‘ blessed 
book” in a farcical manner, immediately referred to the indelicate passages 
to their complete astonishment, and concluded reading amidst the laugh 
and joke of the male, but amidst the modest and timid blushes of the female 
part of the company. 

There is a deal of bad logic, or false reasoning in the Bible. I could 
point out likewise, many contradictory passages were it necessary. In one 
place it says something about the moon being turned into blood ; about the 
earth being at some future time to be destroyed by fire. In another place 
it is said that the earth abideth for ever. What is this but absurdity? What 
is this, but the most gross and palpable contradiction ? 

Systems and books of faith and divine revelation are the stumbling blocks 
in the paths of social life. In the first stage of life’s arduous journey, the 
better reason and natural judgment of man is broken or destroyed by them ; 
the beautiful walks of Nature are forsaken and neglected ; while the bogs 
and quagmires of religion are every day receiving into their destroying 
abyss, the wretched wanderers from the path of Nature. 

Nature, the common mother of all beings, may be compared to a delight- 
ful nymph whose charms never fail to retain their attractive power. Re- 
ligion may be compared to a deceitful courtezan, decorated with ‘ shreds 
and patches,” which allure and deceive the eye when observed at a distance, 
but, on a closer view, the paint and frippery is discovered ; they no longer 
hide her deformity ; she then appears to be what she really is, an impure and 
diseased strumpet, from whose loathsome carcase we turn with disgust. 
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It is thee, O Nature! that we must court and admire; there is nothing 
about thee but what is pure as puriiy itself; thy lineaments are fine and 
beautiful; thy charms great and transcendant. While we live, we will 
adore thee, and death itself will but rivet us more closely to thee. O Na- 
ture! sweet and delightful nymph! thou shalt be our partner and guide in 
the journey of life. We faithfully promise, never to forsake thee, but ac- 
company thee hand in hand in all our movements. In doing this, we shall 
secure to ourselves a thousand pleasures, a thousand exquisite enjoyments ; 
we shall never want a stimulus for virtuous actions, and shall pass our days, 
the allotted period of our existence, in comfort and in solid happiness. 

Those fanatic beings who are sunk in the wretchedness of an imaginary 
state of sin and sorrow; who look upon the world as a cave of misery ; 
who are led astray by the ignis fatuus of religion, would have been con- 
tented and happy had they continued in their natural and proper sphere : 
but, unfortunately, like all those who forsake Nature. they must incessantly 
feel the keenest pangs of pain; they must become morose and gloomy ; 
linger out their existence in the sharpest misery, and at last expire in sor- 


row and despair. EPICURUS. 


THE INDIAN’S LETTER.—NO. II. 

It is at present a disputed point whether there ever was such a person in 
existence as Jesus Christ. It certainly makes little odds to us whether 
there was, or was not sucha man. but I am of opinion, that there never 
was such a man in existence. If there had, we should have some corro- 
borating evidence in favour of it. All the other impostors, who have from 
time to time duped the folly, or insulted the wisdom of mankind, have left 
tangible proofs of their personality, and may be traced in time, place, and 
* circumstance, by the unsophisticated testimony of disinterested historians ; 
personal knowledge identifies them, and creditable authority convinces us : 
but here nothing is substantial; every thing is hearsay, and impudent, un- 
founded assertion, accompanied with the brazen threat, that if you do not 
believe the absurd inconsistent story, you will be damned to all eternity. 
This last clause, this vile menace betrays at once the fraud and ignorance 
of the authors, and takes the thing out of Omnipotence, resigning it at once 
to the dogmatical priest, who seems, by the threatening adjunct, to be doubt- 
ful as to the reception of the doctrine, and so prepared it a credit by. pre- 
viously condemning its critic. 

But as so great a part of the world believe in the wretched, trashy tale, 
it is proper to pay some respect to so large a society, and reason with them 
for our own sakes, if not theirs. Let us, as we have already for the sake 
of argument admitted their monstrous tale, now accept their mischievous, 
incomprehensible doctrine, for the same purpose. Ridicule, they say, is 
the criterion of truth. By this, I am to understand, that the serious, intre- 
pid aspect of truth is proof against risibility. Jf so, Christianity will not 
stand this ordeal, for it and its ceremonie¢s are the most laughable subjects 
with which I am acquainted. From the insipid ceremony of infant baptism 
to their humming a prayer over the senseless dead body, whose soul, (if it 
had one) according to their own tenets, they well know must be then wail- 
ing in burning brimstone, that plentiful article of Christian dispensation. 
But then, baptism and pravers for the dead are highly essential, if not to 
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the infant and the dead, at least, to the priest, for he gains a fee, and, of 
course, consequence, by both; therefore, they are both highly necessary. 
God has commanded, ‘‘ to multiply and replenish the earth:” but the orders 
of the Divinity must not be complied with before the pimping priest has 
repeated his stale lesson and received his fee. 

Do these things, or do they not, point out the very authors of the doc- 
trine? Do we not see in every thing pertaining to this divine Christianity, 
the corrupt outline of a catch-penny religion, shaded with legible colours by 
the priest, and the whole picture a design of artful fraud and money-gain- 
ing inheritance? Can these things have any thing to do with human re- 
demption, with divine revelation, and the salvation of man’s immortal soul ? 
Can a fat priest, skulking about in his canonicals, with his deacons pushing 
the black bag in your face to shame you out of your sixpences? Can these 
lazy drones lessen the guilt of human iniquity, or improve the scheme of 
man’s happiness? Is the priest exempted from the duties taught by Christian 
morality, and permitted, by virtue of his bluck coat and long face, to sin 
with impunity ? 

The natural and ready answer to these queries is, that the priest, in all 
worldly matters, is no better than his ignorant flock, and the conclusion 
sinks him and his doctrine below them. Let us once more admit this doc- 
trine to be true; to be for the benefit of man, and to be of divine origin. 
Then let us ask, what benefit has accrued to the world or to mankind from 
the divine institution? Here we can answer the question ourselves to the 
entire satisfaction of the curious, for history produces the solution, and 
the impartiality of truth at once decides the argument; and the conclusion 
we draw is, that the world has not improved in morals by the divine mis- 
sion. On the contrary, religion has been a dead weight on human improve- 
ment ; a constant drawback on the perfection of intellect ; a hostile barrier 
raised against the freedom of thought; a pointed arrow aimed at freedom ; 
a sword always drawn to wound human happiness! Religion has universally 
increased the weakness of the human mind ; subjected the soul, or thought, 
to incomprehensible horrors and terrors ; clothed the intellect with dark- 
ness; forbad the light of reason to emit a ray to irradiate the understand- 
ing; bound man with chains of bigotry to the footstool of superstition ; 
and then spurned its victim as a wretch unworthy to live, yet afraid to die! 

This bughbear, this pernicious bugbear, this horrid Christian doctrine, this 
puerile fabrication of merciless priests, is of more evil tendency than the 
worship of Moloch or Odin, or the human sacrifices of the Druids. Here 
they preach forbearance and mercy, while they practise intolerance and 
cruelty ! Look into history ; see there what scenes of horror and iniquity ; 
what massacre, rape, robbery, and human carnage; what atrocities! Na- 
tions destroyed, millions annihilated, all, all for the love of God, the honour 
of his Son, and the benefit of his holy church!!! The foolish rabble might 
have imagined that they were right : but the dark, daring, designing priest, 
who set them on—QO! of what was his heart made? It were enough to 
make one doubt the existence of God, or he would not suffer such impious 
wretches to live fora moment. If Christianity had been of God, it would 
have received, in spite of the Devil, the universal suffrage of man. And 
{rod would surely punish the impious wretches, who, in his sacred name. 
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have traduced his character, and made him the author and perpetrator ot 
so many atrocities ! 

We may, therefore, rationally conclude, that God is no Christian; and,” 
likewise, that the Christian God is not the friend of man, and only consid- 
ers the welfare of the priest; that we are no wiser for the Christian dis- 
pensation ; and that the priests will, by their perseverance in wickedness, 
overturn their own church, and man will yet improve by their villany. 

Revealed religion! This is the greatest enigma that I know! How it 
came about, or where it sprung from, I can form no idea. Or who was the 
first inventor of the daring fabrication is to me an everlasting puzzle; nor 
does it seem probable, that any human knowledge will ever shed any light 
on the subject. Yet, history abounds with much curious information con- 
cerning it; the poets sing it ; the priests preach it ; and tradition is for ever 
brim full of it. Still, no light! All the old women and children have it by 
heart. Yet here am I in the dark still! My ignorance and stupidity are 
very great, I allow; but, surely, I ought to be as sensible of cause and 
effect as an old woman, or child of five or six years of age. Iam not, it 
seems ; for they know, and I do not. 

Leave this aside, awhile, it does not appear to me, that this article, called 
revealed religion, came cleanly manufactured into being, at once: the raw 
materials have undergone the hammer and anvil, the bellows-fire and cru- 
cible, and from such things as courage, benevolence, and wisdom, fear, 
gratitude, and esteem, pity, condolence, and protection, love, confidence, 
and admiration ; from these well amalgamated, rectified, and spiritualized, 
sprung up the grand corrosive sublimate, revealed religion! What a pity, 
that out of such a compound of ingredients, the residue should be such a 
pernicious caput mortuum! The plain English of this is, that goodness in 


-one begot gratitude in another, and unthinking virtue betrayed itself to 


slavery, to recompense unassuming generosity and manhood. ‘These made 
heroes ; heroes became demi-gods ; demi-gods became omnipotents ; and 
the priests, who fabricated their altars and tempies, thought proper at last, 
to reveal the will of their Almightinesses to man, as the highest favour the 
immortals could bestow on frail mortality. Hence Dodonean oaks, Del- 
phian and Ephesian oracles; hence the Sanscrit Zend-Avesta, Sadder, 
Bible, Testament, and Al Koran; hence the thousand prophets, teachers, 
and impostors; hence Brama, Moses, Zoroaster, Jesus Christ, and Ma- 
homed ; hence Cnipperdoling, Swedenborg, Brothers, and Johanna South- 
cote ; and hence our holy and blessed revealed religion ! Admit all true that 
is said about it, we ask, where is the benefit to man! What good has it done 
in the world? Shew us its virtue? Such bubbling and juggling ; such twist- 
ing and turning; such finding and proving ; such hearing and believing, 
without seeing or understanding, without proof or comprehension! Are 
the men all mad? Most certainly they are! Thenit is useless to reason 
with them : but let us convince ourselves, and let the infatuated pursue their 
dark path to the brimstone lake and bottomless pit of reeking ignorance ; 
let them wallow in mental depravity, and let the designing priest render 
every moment of their wretched lives unhappy and miserable ; what is it 
to us? Not a great deal, you will say. Well, the Christian believer in re- 
vealed religion is generous still—you may be a Turk, a Jew, or an Atheist, 
or go headlong to hell, for any thing he cares; only you must keep your 
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religious opinions secret, and you must not attempt to detect the frauds. 
crimes, errors, and impositions of the priests of the Holy Scriptures by 
which they get their bread, or of their divine revealed religion. 





MYSTERIES, PROPHECIES, &c. 

Mr. Editor—I am now pretty well advanced in years, and during the 
greater part of my life time, I have been endeavouring, although hitherto 
without success, to ascertain why the ‘‘ word of God,” as the scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament are called, should be harder to understand 
than the word of man? Why should that be mysterious which is most ne- 
cessary to be plain? Why should not God’s word be understood in its natu- 
ral sense? How is revelation wnrevealed consistent with divine wisdom or 
goodness, or the marks of evidence of either? Does God delight to puzzle 
and distract human minds; and purposely, as by a wile, to deceive men’s 
understandings ? Is this consistent with the character of goodness and 
truth? To what purpose are unknowable riddles, or inexplicable predic- 
tions? What knowledge does this convey? Or what warning do they give 
us of things to come if the meaning of the expression is not known? And 
what occasion is there for such prophecies? If the trumpet gives an uncer- 
tain sound, who shall prepare himself for battle? So except words are 
uttered easy to be understood, how shall it be known what is spoken? If 
no prophecy of scripture is of any private interpretatior, it can have no 
mystical meaning. ‘They that say one thing and mean another, are not to 
be depended on, nor regarded. Is it any mark of wisdom in a teacher to 
utter himself in words which the scholar with all his endeavours cannot 
understand: And if he by labour or chance hopes he has got the right 
sense, yet can never be sure of it? That which is good and wise need 
not be ashamed nor afraid to appear. ‘The wisdom that is hidden, has not 
the face of wisdom. Her residence is founded on knowledge ; but mys- 
tery or secrecy prevents our coming at it. How is it consistent with the 
wisdom of God to deliver mysteries to the world for men to explain as they 
can or will, leaving them in the dark to be eternally tossed about by their 
own giddy conceits, and his word to be to them an endless fund of decep- 
tion, a maze of confusion, and an everlasting bone of contention? Where 
is the difference between what is unintelligible and nonsense ?: When mys- 
teries prevail, credulity is infatuation. Any writing mav be deemed pro- 
phetic, if a mystical interpretation be allowed. Whatever the spirit teaches, 
the letter says, that the time will come when men will turn their ears from 
truth, and be turned into fools. ‘To put a spiritual or mystical interpreta- 
tion on a prophecy, is to make a fable of it. Are not assertions and pre- 
varications ever present where truth is present?—It seems as strange that 
the Jews should not know the meaning of their own Prophets, and we 
should, as that a foreigner, in tongue and religion, should understand the 
articles of our church, and our churchmen not understand them at all ; and 
yet the stranger’s sense of these articles should be forced, foreign and alle- 
gorical. 

I as a carnal man am apt to think the knack of understanding the pro- 
phecies and scriptures spiritually, is that of passing what sense men please 
upon them, to preserve their reputation: So if they can be fulfilled or un- 
derstood in any sense, the prophets and writers keep their characters at the 
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expense of God’s, who by this means is represented as prevaricating witli 
mankind by saying one thing and meaning a different; or giving out his 
oracles in such dark enigmas, that neither speakers nor hearers know what - 
is meant, nor have any certain rule to direct them. To all rational minds 
it is apparent, that they who go beyond natural things, go beyond their 
senses. Their spiritual sense, which is above the capacity of man, is the 
all confounding sense of nature. The reasonable relish of things spoils an 
enthusiastic appetite. 4 

If we consider the nature of such prophecy as requires a spiritual or mys- 
tical interpretation, we shall find that were the prophets honest men, they 
did not understand what they themselves meant ; for they that are honest 
will not speak so as to mislead and deceive their hearers. If they were 
not honest, they spoke one thing and meant another, by which they that 
believe in them were deceived ; that is, for their faith and sincerity. So the 
Jews were deceived by their own prophets?) They thought that believing 
them was faith in God ; this faith deceived them, and they are cast off for 
being deceived! Unhappy people! to be so made by their faith, by which 
they hoped to be saved. We plainly read, that the Prophets promised these 
people to send them a prince, who should deliver them out of the power of 
all their enemies, and make them everlastingly happy ; no prophecy is more 
plain. The Jews believed that these Prophets were directed by God thus 
to speak; and they are deceived by thus believing in God: They could 
understand these prophecies no otherwise than according to the obvious 
and natural sense of the words delivered. If they had put a different sense 
upon them, it would have been easily proved they had been to blame ; but 
because they understood and believed as they thought in God by his Pro- 
phets, in the most apparent sense, he, as we may say, has forsaken them! 
This is a miserable reflection! If they are wrong in so believing, their Pro- 
phets were wrong in so deceiving them. If we ascribe it to God, it is father- 
ing the deception and the design on him. Words that cannot be understood 
are spoken to no purpose; they contain no revelation or prophecy; Or if 
there is any design or purpose by such utterance, it is a very deceitful one. 

If the Jews were deceived by their Prophets, as they evidently were, by 
what means can Christians be sure of the certain times when the prophe- 
cles were written, and that they possess their uncorrupted writings? For 
it is well known that corruptions have crept into the text, and that it was the 
work of Ezra and others, after the Jews captivity, to find out and correct 
them as well as they could. If the word of God has been corrupted, there 
can be little dependance on the word of man, or on his wisdom or honesty 
to make it pure ; for there are certain degrees of prejudice, partiality, inter- 
est, and ignorance, that man cannot surmount. ‘The facts predicted should 
have been known to be fulfilled by those that knew the Prophets and their 
prophecies ; unless there can be demonstrative proof that the traditional 
Prophecy could not possibly be corrupted. Oral tradition cannot be trusted 
to in the second or third generation ; scarce from a second or third person. 
The natural infirmities of men generally corrupt it without intention. — It is 
rare that two or three persons tell so much as the sense of the particulars 
of a story exactly one after another. 

A Prophecy when delivered, should be such as no hnman reason could 
foresee, nor could possibly be any random guess. Then the original or true 
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vopy of it should be well witnessed, and preserved by meu that had no in- 
terest in deceiving the world. In this way there could be no possibility of 
corrupting or altering it. It should also be so clear and intelligible as to 
admit of no misunderstanding it. The circumstances that come after to 
pass should so agree with the plain Prophecy, that it may be as well known 
to be the fulfilling thereof as a man may know his own face in a glass: 
otherwise deception may creep in; the very possibility of which should be 
absolutely guarded against. The better the chain holds together, the stron- 
ger it is. Extraordinary cases must have extraordinary proofs; and afier 
all, when the thing predicted is past, the credit of its prediction naturally 
lessens as time increases ; because it is well known that the world is fuli 
of impositions: And in the things of God, there ought not to be the least 
shadow of it. 

Though it is endeavoured to be proved that some of the prophecies were 
literally fulfilled ; yet if all were not; if some prove false, it is a proof the 
prophets were not under the influence of an infallible Spirit, or not infallibly 
guided by it; and be the case either way, we cannot trust to them in all 
cases; and if not in all, we cannot in any unless we can distinguish those 
cases If the prophecies contain some good and true things, can those re- 
commend them that are not so ? 

The primitive Christians expected their Saviour tu be a temporal king, 
both before and after the crucifixion of Jesus; for the Millenarian Doc- 
trie of his coming again to rcignon the earth, is spoken of in severa! 
places of the New Testament which was to have been immediately after 
ihe destruction of Jerusalem ; and though the day and hour was not fixed, 
it was to be before that generation passed away. The Disciples were bid 
to expect for it, watch for i it, and be ready, not for the Holy Ghost, his sub- 
stitute ; but for Jesus himself, and the manner of his coming was described : 
therefore those were called the last days and times. And though we are 
told the Gospel was first to be preached to all nations, we are also told that 
so it had then been in the Apostles’ time. Christ’s temporal reign on earth 
was also the opinion of the first Fathers of the church, viz. Cerinthus, in 
the first century. Papias, bishop of Hierapolis, had it from the christians by 
oral tradition. It was also embraced by Justin, Martyr, Irenaeus, Tertul- 
lian, Hippolitus, Lactantius, Theophilus of Antioch, Methodus, Victorinus ; 
and the most illustrious of the ancient Fathers, were Advocates for the 
Millennium. It was impossible to persuade the first Christians to the con- 
trary. They expected Christ, according to the Prophets, to sit on the 
throne or kingdom of David, which was a temporal kingdom, and from 
Jerusalem he was to administer judgment to all nations. The wise men 
that came to seek Jesus understood it so; so did the angel Gabriel. Yet 
we are now told they were ail mistaken, and that his kingdom was spiritual : 
for though it was expected to be worldly, we are now sure his kingdom is 
not of this world, unless the established christian churches are a part of the 
world, having wordly power and grandeur, where his deputies generally 
rule as if they never expected king Jesus would come and call them to 
account. 

Believers of Prophecies being puzzled to explain them, when the letter 
ofthe Prophecy was not parallel to the letter of the story they applied it to, 
hive understood what was wanting to be made out, man allegorical, figura- 
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live Or mystical manner; so they have made a mysterious application t 
the letter of the prophecy, or some one mystical prophecy to many very 
different cases : or the mystery of one, to the mystery of the other. By 
the spiritual wire-drawing of one or all these methods, they always may 
make out what they please. If by any of these means the expositor by 
chance or hard labour draws a tolerable good parallel, the prophet gets sure 
praise ; but if he fails, which is oftener the case, the expositor gets sure 
disgrace. So difficult has the exposition generally been, not only to com- 
mon capacities but to learned men, that happy is he who has gone into the 
battle and come off without a scar in his intellects, or being crippled i in his 
understanding, OBSERVATOR. 


—_———— 
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Op ening Address, spoken before the Society of Free Enquirers, at Milita- 
ry Hall, New York, on Sunday, Feb. 24th, 1828. By Henry A. Fay. 


Continued from page 172. 


Let us ask, what is freedom? Is it, to have no restraint upon natura 
desires ; to follow heedlessly and fearlessly every whim and capricious sug- 
gestion ; with no motive but impulse, no master but inclination; ao law 
limiting gratification but the insurmountable barriers of Nature? The hu- 
man being, who lets loose thought and energy, to rove wherever the facul- 
ties can conduct, either in fact or fancy, will soon discover the poisons 
which lurk in mineral, vegetable, animal, and moral life ; will read Nature’s 
laws, written upon every herb of the field, every cloud in the azure expanse, 
which seems to arch the atmosphere, and feel the penalties in every erring 
aetion of the senses. The language is understood by every one who 
chooses to look at its characters; its doctrines are—sublime, immutable 
truth. 

I do not wish to be understood as proposing that the reins of law which 
now bridle the fierce licentiousness of human passions, should be thrown 
upon the neck; but I mean, that the infant should be taught to investigate 
every subject ; be told of every argument which has been advanced on every 
side of every question ; and then it might be hoped that a judicial tribunal 
would be erected inevery mind. There are those who think the history of 
past ages is a true description of the natural fate of man; that he is con- 
demned for ever to be the slave of a succession of superstitions ; that the 
majority are to continue to be the tools of crafty knaves, to work their vile 
purposes with. 

It must be confessed, that, as far back through the long vista of ages, 
which the historian’s pen has depicted to our view, as we can distinguish 
objects amid the gloom of fable, there appears a regular order of the birth, 
matured growth, and decay of national glory. To the cannibal, succeeds 
the ferocious lord of a moated tower, with his minstrel, his warder, his de- 
voted tenantry. ‘Then comes a messenger from invisible spirits, with tales 
of terror ; heretics are burned, and faith in incomprehensible mysteries is 
the test of virtue. Reformers are fired with enthusiasm, and throw the 
Burning brand of innoyation into the fabric of theological speculation. 
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Philosophers bring reason to the contest, are admired, forgotien. Every 
generation is divided, into the applauders of antique wisdom, and the ridi- 
culers of what is called “the rubbish of ignorant antiquity.” Darkness is 
always about to be enlightened by the sun of intellectual day, and ‘* never 
was a time like the present,” is the dull, stale, canting tune of every would 
be discoverer of a new moral continent. ‘The chimes which have been 
rung on the bells of every newly erected edifice in the architecture of em- 
piricism, by every quack, are but repetitions, but echoes. 

The ‘‘ Society of Free Enquirers” are not the ignorant pretenders to the 
possession of divine oracles ; nor do they claim to be considered teachers 
of truth. They are urged onward by the irresistible incentive, a desire for 
knowledge. A number of gentlemen have united their exertions, in the 
laudable and single endeavour to encourage each other, and every human 
being, to think fearlessly upon all topics essentially important to every one’s 
welfare ; to communicate from a rostrum, in the language of sincerity, 
whatever ideas any person may entertain, as being considered useful to the 
human race. Almost every editor is patronized by a party, to which his 
paper must be subservient ; almost every society is devoted te partial views, 
concerning a particular class of people ; almost every speaker in cur state 
legislative and congressioal assemblies has constituents of a trade or pro- 
fessiun to serve, to whose words his voice is the mere temporary interpre- 
ter ; but there are interests in common te all ovr species. 

This institution is intended to be an arena, where truths of universal 
concern shall be the prizes of victory. Hither is invited he inhabitant of 
every clime ; while on this floor, every individual is in the single character 
of an equal inheritor of a respective and equal share of those enjoyments, 
which Nature has distributed throughout the universe, and aubjected to the 
powers of our race. When a man eaters our hall, which we are now con- 
secrating to the sacred cause of honest principle, his coat is not to be look- 
ed to, as if a fashionable cut alone entitled him to civility. Let him wear 
the livery of folly, or be his garments the habiliments of suffering poverty, 
if he is willing to unite with us in sincere and fearless examination of the 
present state of society, and in giving every one a patient hearing, he is 
welcome. If after every argument is adduced, every view taken of the sub- 
ject, a decision can be aarived at, let that be the guide of our conduct. 

However, it is almost settled now, by the practice and precepts of nearly 
all persons, that truth and honesty are but mere phantoms which wise ones 
talk of to fools, in order to gain confidence ; that every thought and action 
should be according to policy, in the studied system of prostrating the 
power of every fellow-being within the sphere of its influence. Such a 
principle of behaviour is the offspring of a contemptible, short-sighted, 
weak intellect, which misleads its unfortunate owner to suppose that it can 
rise one degree higher in the scale of happiness, when a neigbour sinks one 
degree lower in it; whereas the contrary is the fact. Whoever lights up 
one momentary smile of satisfaction upon another’s cheek, adds to the sum 
of human felicity, and a genial ray of kindred sympathy is reflected upon 
the benefactor’s heart. 

Alas! How many there are, who bear about them an atmosphere of 


gloom, within the darkness of which the buds of hope and cheerfulness: 


lose their bloom and fragrance; and the selfish magicians, in the night 
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which they have conjured up around themselves, soon lament that the gar- 
den of their own solitary joys is become a blasted heath. ‘The philanthro- 
pist, who studies to make all happy, lives under blue skies, and in a per- 
fumed grove; looks of love are every where as he moves; he revels in 
pastures 0: pleasures which his own genial kindness of disposition has 
warmed into luxuriance ; he is an apt emblem of the sun—the centre of a 
world of light and life. 

The effeminate and luxurious habits of onr citizens have created in almost 
every breast an apprehension of poverty. This fear goads on every one, 
who entertains it, to chain down eagle natured thought to the calculation of 
pounds, shillings, and pence. It has become a shameful thing to make a 
bargain, and the unhappy loser of a few particles of a base, yellow metal, 
scarcely dare show his face, and sets every intellectual faculty at work to 
regain his lost honour. A person who prefers freedom from the cares of 
a fortune, to the vexations of opulence, is considered as having lost his wits. 
The state of a citizen’s power or purse is known by the more and less ac- 
tive attentions of friendship. If fame whispers, that (to use a vulgar phrase) 
“he is doing well,’ that whisper is a summer breeze, which warms to a 
higher degree the mercury of kindness, in the thermometer of that man’s 
fate. Ifhe has office or monev to bestow, his praises are on every tongue ; 
he is very respectable, 

But look at the child of nuture, who loves to rove free, in simplicity and 
tranquillity. One neglected knot in his cravat, one aberration from the dull, 
insipid quackery of fashionable follies, frightens off swarms of vermin para- 
sites. If he ceases to exchange with his fellows all those silly speeches, 
and forms, used as the circulating medium coined by custom in the mint of 
meutal imbecility, let him be ever so rational, under such circumstances he 
sinks in the estimation of those fools who dare not to give a sound to the 
convictions of their own reason, from the rank he held, and becomes, even 
if a philosopher—a vagahond. The respectable deserters of noble since- 
rity and unsophisticated honesty, despise and outlaw the daring wanderer 
from the common track ; dreading the ridicule of ignorance, prejudice, and 
fashion, they leave the honest man to pine in solitary forests, and to mourn 
that he has awakened from visions of love, long cherished affection, and 
kindred sympathies of friendly solicitude. And yet these cruel, cold hearted 
calculators, who can wantonly immolate upon the altar of their own frivo- 
lous devotions the keenest sensibilities of another’s breast, call themselves 
respectable, good, and wise. 

Whoever has read the melancholy particulars of the talented, noble, un- 
fortunate, neglected Conway’s fate, can learn the sufferings of many an 
humble but feeling bosom, whose life may close in a more common manner, 
and with less exciting eclat. 

Is there, on any favored spot, in the apparently infinite space, around this 
little ball of rock, earth, and water, upon the surface of which we creep ; 
this comparatively small particle of matter, which whirls as swiftly, as un- 
regardedly by the inhabitants of inconceivable distant planets, a unimpor- 
tant in the myriads of globes which are scattered beyond the observance of 

our optics, as an atom of floating dust, millions of which glitter in a single 
sunbeam’s point: is there, | ask, any where, an intelligent ruler of worlds 
andsystems, by whose will the life, the hopes and fears of animal existence 
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are regulated! Are we struggling to counteract such a stupendous and om- 
nipotent fiat ? 

Incomprehensible principle! art thou invisible, yet acknowledged ele- 
ment, which, yet undetected, constitutes the base of every substance, a 
point—infinity ? Are electricity, gravitation, vitality, intellect, god, but va- 
rious names for the same power ? 

If such a providence governs, and O! man, 

** Al) Nature is but art unknown to thee ; 
All chance, direction which thou can’st not see ; 


All discord, harmony not understood ; 
All partial evil, universal good.” 


Why then does the ignorant, blind sage, satirize those deeds which are des- 
tinies ; point out to his fellow-creatures a different course of behavior from 
that which, in every most trivial action, is unalterably interwoven with the 
eternal frame of the universe?’ The same influence which holds circum- 
stance as it is, impels the restless energies of man to strive against it. 

We cannot throw a prophetic glance upon the distant shore of futurity. 
But the time may arrive, when all men will acknowledge similar doctrines 
in politics, morality, philosophy, and religion. It may be discovered and 
believed that all persons have been laboring under some prejudices and er- 
rors, and that in the exercise of sincerity, forbearance, temperance, honesty, 
freedom of opinion and open expression of it, every human being, may find 
a reward in personal enjoyment. Education is now enlightening almost 
every class of people. When every infant shall be instructed in natural Phi- 
losophy, in chemistry, and taught how to investigate and encouraged to in- 
vestigate, it may be that the unshackled powers of the human intellect may 
invade even the regions of mystery ; that despotism, superstition, folly, 
may cease to lead talent and honesty in their train; that the conflicting in- 
terests of kings and subjects, masters and slaves, may be amalgamated into 
one, the true interest of each and all; that crowns and sceptres, mitres and 
crosiers, crescents and crosses, and even parsons’ surplices, black gowns, 
and white bands, will only be remembered in an old woman’s story, as the 
once devoutly worshipped idols of a nose led generation. 

If among the numerous religions that have for ages distracted, and now 
distract, all minds, there be one that is the truth, perhaps that may become 
so clear, so mathematically demonstrated by natural cause and effect, as to 
compel universal homage and belief. 

The materialist certainly has much reason on his side ; and if we doubt 
an instant any point of faith which has been impressed upon our minds from 
infancy, how is that doubt to be solved but by reference to objects within 
the grasp of the senses? I have even heard a materialist say, that ne was 
pleased, though he felt convinced of there being no immaterial existence 
within him, which became his body’s guest after he had involuntarily as- 
sumed the identity of humanity, and which would continue in the consci- 
ousness of what he loved and hated during his brief possession of the human 
shape, through endless ages. He said he believed that death was but a 
change, not more to be dreaded than the alteration which occurs every 
instant, in the component parts of every substance ; and that dying was 
like going to sleep, during which a rapid decomposition tock place, and 
the constituents of the man were absorbed into other shapes and beings ful! 
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of life, and perhaps in pure enjoyment of a fresh youthfulness. In his 
mind he said he partook of a promising immortality, whe.ein the cares 
of one life, the burdened memory of one consciousness, were plunged into 
the ‘‘ Lethe” stream of forgetfulness, and hope and renovated vigor anima- 
ted a succession of identities during the eternal revolutions of Nature. If 
materialism is truth, and that truth should pervade this world, then the 
clouds of mystery would be dispersed, and man’s conduct would be regula- 
ted in strict accordance with the various capacities and tendencies of animal 
sensation. Every step in the path of improvement would be the gradual 
progress of intelligence, exerted to exalt human existence in the scale of 
happiness. 

All this speculation, I confess, is merely conjecture ; and it may be that 
the pugnacious inclinations, which have hitherto drained oceans of blood 
from the veins of our race, will to the remotest posterity involve it in dis- 
putes about the qualities of matter, and the literary arrangement in philoso- 
phy of the stars, suns, and systems. 

We must confine ourselves to the things which will make us pass our 
hours agreeably ; to the causes of health and sickness, of joy and grief. 

When we see some of our fashionable loungers in perfumery shops, who 
tremble at every cloud in the sky, to whom every breeze is a blast, and who 
dare scarcely move but with a thousand ceremonies, can we expect them to 
think freely? Nature is to them a dungeon; their tranquillity is at the mer- 
cy of every wind, and even of every whisper of every fool; and danger 
presents its frown in every sentinel smile which ignorant ridicule generates. 

Look at man where effeminacy has not established its reign. An author, 
describing the inhabitants of Norway, says, “the Norwegians are inured 
to cold aud hardships from their childhood ; for in the latter end of Novem- 
ber they run about, barefooted, even upon the ice. The mountaineers who 
daily go into the woods, have frequently their beards full of icicles, and their 
uaked bosoms full of snow.. The author says that in his travels over the 
highest mountains of Norway, which are covered with snow, and where 
horses are of no service, he has seen the peasants in great numbers do the 
work of those animals, whom they seem almost to equal in strength. When 
they have been in a profuse sweat, he saw them throw themselves every 
half hour upon the snow for the sake of its refreshing coolness, and even 
suck it to quench their thirst. This they undergo without the least appre- 
hension of a cold, or a fever, and without murmuring or betraying the least 
discontent. Qn the contrary, they go on, singing merrily, and, with in- 
credible cheerfulness and alacrity, undergo the hardest labor imaginable for 
nine hours together.” 

What a contrast between the Norwegian mountaineer and the New York 
dandy! Is it surprising that the latter—the exquisite—fears to disobey the 
orders of his man milliner with regard to the disposition of a ribbon ora 
ruffle, and that, if a lock of his curled scratch should get disp!aced, the frown 
of his barber would almost make him perish in despair? He is a fit tool for 
tyrants, who scowl either from a throne or a pulpit. He scarcely dare per- 
mit a secret thought to wander beyond the tastefully tied bow of his neck 
kerchief—his highest ambition is to be a silly coquette’s indispensable. 

People are generally superstitious in proportion as they are credulous and 
‘weak minded. The scale is graduated from a philosopher down—down— 
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toatop. Faith in the sanctity of professing ministers of the Almighty is 
now almost entirely confined to the female sex—most old women are ex- 
ceedingly strong in their belief in it—and you may ascertain the creed of a 
coxcomb by asking the opinion of the pretty faced girl, to whom he has the 
high honor of being a convenience. 

But let us return to that class of mortals whose ideas venture beyond the 


tailor’s shop, who do not contentedly submit to any government but that of 


morality. 

In every age, in every country, the obstacles in ambition’s frenzied ca- 
reer, the terror of aspiring demagogues, and the revolutionizers of empires, 
have been free enquirers. It seems as if, in the sicklied frame of corrupted 
society, there always lurks that latent constitutional vigor—free enquiry. 

Every superstitionist may be deemed an Adam, to damn the human race 
to sin, misery, and moral death ; every free enquirer—a savior, a redeemer. 

A superstitionist is the lazy worm, which crawls grovelling in the mud 
and mire of mystery. A free enquirer launches forth his noble curiosity into 
the sea of space—roams from star to star, almost losing fer a time the puny 
fear. and anxieties of humanity. 

The person who never quits the noisy streets of a city, beholds around 
him high houses; every way magnificence meets his eye, and he almost 
adores the treasures which seem unlimited. If that city is looked npon at 
a distance, its immense size is diminished in his sight toa speck. Then 
the scene forces into his voice an ejaculation, into his eye,a lurking smile, 
at the busy self-importance of some purse-proud citizen of that speck ; at 
the puffing pretensions of a few congregated particles of what has been 
successively in the brute class, the vegetable, the dirt, now in the ceaseless 
and innumerable convolutions of matter, among the variously fantastical 
shapes it assumes, fortuitously falling into its occasional figure of that help- 
less creature—man. 

It is thus the free enquirer often looks at a splendid metropolis. He 
sometimes examines the machinery of this playhouse of life in the page of 
history, where, in the recorded lapse of centuries, the rise and fall of em- 
pires, the crimes, follies, and wise doings of men appear but as the taleof 
a poet; and the memory of past events serves to while away an idje hou. 

A free enquirer is often receiving a revelation, when he seems momenti- 
rily to enjoy the prospect which a great painter of truth has depicted in 
glowing colors, as the view of a supreme intelligence : 


** Who sees with equal eye, as god of all, 
A hero perish, or a sparrow fall : 
Atoms or systems into ruin hurl’d, 
And now a bubble burst, and now a world.” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Jews.—O those from the Sabbath before Palm-Suuday, to the last hour 
of the Tuesday after Easter, the Christians in England were accustomed to 
‘stone and beat the Jews who desired to exempt themselves from the in- 
fliction of this cruelty, commuted for a payment in money. It was likewise 
ordained in one of the Christian services, during Lent, that all or- 
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ders of men should be prayed for except the Jews. These usages were 
instituted and justified by a dreadful perversion of scripture, when rite and 
ceremony triumphed over truth and mercy. Humanity was dead, for su- — 
perstition Molochized the heart. From the dispersion of the Jews they 
have lived peaceably in all nations towards all, and in all nations been 
persecuted, imprisoned, tortured, and put to death, or massacred by mobs. 
in England, kings conspired with their subjects to oppress them. To say 
nothing of the wel! know persecution they endured under king John, the 
walls of London were repaired with the stones of their dwellings, which 
his barons had pillaged and destroyed. Until the reign of Henry IL, a 
spot of ground near Red-cross street, in London, was the only place in 
all England wherein they were allowed to bury their dead. In 1262, 
after the citizens of London broke into their houses, plundered their pro- 
perty, and murdered seven hundred of them in cold blood, King Henry 
Til. gave their ruined synagogue in Lothbury to the friars called the fa- 
thers of the sackcloth. The church of St. Olave inthe Old Jewry was ano- 
ther of their synagogues till they were dispossessedof it. Were the suffer- 
ings they endured to be recounted we should shudder. Our old English 
ancestors would have laughed any one to derision who urged ina Jew’s 
behalf, that he had “eyes,” or “hands,” “ organs, dimensions, senses, 
affections, passions ;” or that he was “ fed with the same food, hurt with 
the same weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed by the same 
means, warmed and cooled by the same winter and summer as a Chris- 
tian.”” 





Abbe.—The word abbe, let it be remembered, signifies father. If you 
become one, you render a service to the state ; you doubtless perform the 


“best work that a man can perform ; you give birth to a thinking being : in 


this action there is something divine. But if you are only Monsieur 
I? abbe, because you have had your head shaved, wear a small collar, and a 
short cloak, and are waiting for a fat benefice, you do not deserve the 
name of Abbe. 

The ancient monks gave this name to the superior whom they elected ; 
the abbe was their spiritual father. What different things do the same 
words signify at different times! The spiritual abbe was once a poor man 
ait the head of others equally poor : but the poor spiritual fathers have 
since had incomes of two hundred or four hundred livres, and there are 
poor spiritual fathers in Germany who have a regiment of guards. 

A poor man, making a vow of poverty, and in consequence becoming a 
sovereign! ‘Truly, this is intolerable. The laws exclaim against such 
an. abuse ; Religion is indignant at it ; and the really poor, who want food 
and clothing, appeal to heaven against Monsieur I’ abbe. 





Arguments proving that the Christian Religion ruins all those States 
where it is the Established Religion. 
Abridged from a work translated from the French, and first published in 1698. 
Continued from page 176. 


11. Boarders.—They gain likewise by their schools and boarders, but it 
may be said in some sense, that what they gain that way is honestly got : 
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yct hereby they do likewise take the bread out of the mouths of abundance 
of school-masters, who are honester men than themselves, have nothing 
else to live on, have families to maintain, and who pay taxes to the king 
proportionably to their income. But they are accustomed to inspire their 
scholars with pernicious sentiments, also a false and bastard devotion, which 
inclines them to shake off all subjection to their parents, to make them- 
selves Jesuits, or priests of the oratory; and to give their estates to the 
order into which they enter themselves ; or, at least, to make their relations 
pay them a good pension, of which the convent reaps the profit. They 
do likewise corrupt those children in another manner; at least, the Jesuits 
labour under the scandal of it; and, indeed, there is no wickedness of 
which they are not capable. ‘The other monks, who neither keep schools 
nor boarders, do nevertheless seduce abundance of young people, under 
pretence of confessing them, and, by virtue of the credit which they have, 
to creep into houses: they insnare and seduce also the parents to become 


monks and nuns, and to give them their estates, especially in the time of 


widowhood: nay, sometimes they persuade them to be unmarried on that 
account; and so create divisions betwixt man and wife, and their children. 
They do likewise debauch their wives and daughters, know all the secrets 
of old and young, and. make their own advantage of the weakness of every 
one. In many places the nuns do likewise take young boarders, who often- 
times learn something else than virtue among them ; and, by degrees, they 
persuade them also to turn nuns, especially if there be any profit to be had 
by it to the covenant: for the relations of the girls give them either a con- 
siderable sum of money for ever, or a good annual pension; which is so 
much loss to the capital stock of the kingdom. ‘There are also many of 
these convents, both of monks and nuns, who, for money, take in the young 
bastards of persons of quality, that would not have the thing known; and 
many times they make way with them; there have been found, in ponds, 
cisterns, and houses of office, several corpses and bones of these poor 
infants. 

12.. Tapers and Torches.—They plunder the people also by their tapers, 
wax-candles, and torches, which they use in grand processions ; for they 
oblige the people to furnish these things, and all that is not spent belongs, 
as they allege, to the church; that is to say, to the priests of monks. It 
is well enough known, that on certain days, which they look upon as great 
festivals, they oblige every corporation or company, in great towns, to fur- 
nish huge torches, each of whom sometimes represents an history of the 
Old.and New Testament, or fabulous legend ; or sometimes they will have 
the images of five or six persons, or as many beasts, in wax, so weighty 
that they must have ten or twelve men to carry one of these torches. They 
carry twenty such in procession, which cost sometimes more than ten or 
twenty thousand livres (Z.833 6s. 8d.) This is chiefly to be seen on that 
day which the call the Feast of God; for the Popes (good men!) have 
thought fit that God should have a festival, as well as Dominic Loyola, 
Xavier, &c. 

13. Burning Convents.—There is yet another secret way, that the monks 
are charged with using, to levy a great sum of money upon the people and 
their own devotionists, all at once. When their convent and their depen- 
dencies, or their church, is old and does not please them, thev themselves 
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set it on fire, and then make heavy lamentations for the sad accident whici: 
it hath pleased God to permit ; and then they go abegging for money to re- | 
build what is burnt. If it require thirty thousand livres, more or less, to 
rebuild it as it was, they will raise at least one hundred thousand upon the 
people, leaving always the work unfinished,and give out that the sums raised 
were but very small, and not enough tv carry on the work ; for none but 
themselves know exactly what is given, or what the building hath cost, be- 
cause they take care that nobody shall be acquainted with their affairs; and 
so this furnishes them with a pretence to beg cunstantly, and to procure 
legacies from silly people when dying, on pretence of finishing the work. 

14, Minor Relics.—There are many orders who sell littie relics, which 
they say have been consecrated by the Pope, and beads that touched some 
miraculous images. The Carmelites have what they call the apparel of 
the Virgin, &c. 

15. Holy Days.—The holy days are, moreover, very gainful to the ec- 
clesiastics of all sorts, because the people go to church on those days with 
more devotion than on Sundays: cause abundance of masses to be said, 
and, besides paying for them, give money also to the box. Those festival 
days are like so many fairs, wherein the clergy make money of their mer- 
chandise. They are likewise very advantageous to the Pope, not only in 
that they contribute to the enriching of his ecclesiastical troops at the ex- 
pense of those powers whom he has brought under his yoke, but that they 
weaken the princes by keeping in their kingdoms armies and garrisons of 
priests and monks, who have sworn to him, as being, in their opinion, su- 
perior to the king. Thus they are constantly ready either to revolt or to 
kill kings, when the Pope desires it, or when princes would have them con- 
tribute to the charge of the state. But those festivals we now treat of are, 
‘above all, advantageous to the Popes in this, that they raise them above all 
human authority, by which they give laws to the consciences of men, and 
oblige them to adore and invoke whom they please, and, for the most part, 
villains ; that is to say, the Popes themselves, and the ministers of their 
tyranny. Thence also they reap another grand advantage, viz. the money 


which they squeeze from the people for canonizing such and such saints. 
To be continued. 


— — $< 





Free Press Association.—A scientific lecture will be delivered in the 
Hall of the ‘‘ Free Press Association,” on Sunday (to-morrow) the 13th 
inst, at 11 o’clock forenoon. 

In the afternoon, the theological lectures will be continued at 3 o’clock. 





Books for sale at the office of the Correspondent : 
Volney’s Ruins ; or, Meditations on the Revolutions of Empires. —Oc- 
tavo copy, calf bd. and gilt, $1.50 ; duodecimo, $1 ; do. in bds. 75 cents. 


*,* The first four numbers of the Correspondent being now reprinted 
complete sets can be had at the original subscription price. 
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